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wards them requires it." Allan acclimated himself to France
as a young man, and so acquired a mastery of the French
language. He is said to have spoken French like a native:
a bilingual accomplishment that Melville never even re-
motely acquired. Melville boasted a smattering of a Poly-
nesian dialect or two: but so imperfect was this smattering
that it moved Stevenson to complain that Melville, like Charles
Lamb, "had no ear."

In the journal which Allan kept from 1800 to 1831, there
survives a meticulously accurate account of his wanderings up
and down upon the face of Christendom. On the fly-leaf of
the journal, under the title "Recapitulations of Voyages and
Travels from 1800 to 1822 both inclusive/' he gives, in ledger-
like summary, this statement of his peregrinations:

"by land 24425 miles,
by water 48460 miles,
days at sea, etc, 643."

That part of his early life that he spent outside of Europe,
he distributed between Boston and Albany. Allan was a man
to turn to account all of his resources. His knowledge of
French he converted into a business asset, by setting up as a
merchant-importer trafficking in dry-goods and notions from
France: "razors, children's white leather gloves, leghorn hats,
and taffeta ribbons" being a typical shipment.

It was in Albany that Allan met Maria Gansevoort: a meet-
ing of which his journal is austerely ignorant. If there ever
were any romance in Allan's life he must have emulated Pepys
and recorded it in cipher, and then, with a cautioh deeper than
Pepys', have burned the cryptic revelation. It is true that in
Pierre, Melville attempts to brighten his father's pre-marital
years by imputing to him a lively vitality in his youth: but
the evidence for this imputation hangs tjpon a most tenuous
thread of ambiguities. Yet now that it has transpired that
even the sober Wordsworth under similar circumstances suc-
cumbed to the flesh, it is not impossible, on the face of it, that
Allan, in the unredeemed years before his comparatively late,
